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from the loftiest to the lowest. The plow in the fur> row, " the meal in the tub, and the milk in the pan," present him no less fruitful sources of inspiration than the starry heavens and the purple dawn. Coldly as he looks on individual life and sympathy in them~ selves considered, he loves to draw materials for his affluent poetical eloquence from the humblest phases of humanity. He has sufficient familiarity with the lore of books to furnish out a dozen pedants. In the exuberant life of his expressions we never think of his learning, because he has not been mastered by it himself.
But charming as all this was, the worker could not remain idle. A socialist convention at Stuttgart excited an ardent interest in the old Brook Farmer, whose aspirations after a better human condition never became cool, and who, though very far from being a socialist in any customary sense, could not help watching sympathetically any movements looking towards a readjustment of social relations. This, too, was the summer of the war between "France and Prussia, the beginnings and early-stages of which he reported in four remarkable letters.
In the autumn of 1870 he was again in New York, at his post of duty, rejoicing in the exer cise of his literary faculties under conditions of his own choosing, and in New York he passed the remainder of his days.